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that now, when there is a talk 


TO THE 


BANK DIRECTORS. 


about reducing the interest of the 
Debt, no mention is made of the 


enormous gains of the Company 


Kensingion, | January 1822. 


My Lorns, of which you are at the head. 
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Tris is the first day of a year, 
which will, I think, see, before it 
end, a great change in your affairs. 
One hundred and twenty eight 
years it is, since your order was 
created at the suggestion of a 


Scotch Bishop. Twenty five years 


Ifowever, bearing these things 
alwavs in mind, what I now write 
to you for is to notice your Lord- 
ships’ Reseript, just issued by 
means of the newspapers. Your 
Lordships deign to say, that you 


will send gold to the country in 


ago the great and heaven-born sums of not less than three thou- 
Pitt gave a new character to your sazd pounds. Now, your Lerd- 
That he did this reluct- ships must know, that individuals 


| 


antly is notorious, and that you can want no such sum; and you 


concer©rn. 


j 
| 


asked him how long he would suf- | must also know, that country bank- 
fer cash to be demanded of you | ers want by no means to put forth 
before he would think it necessary | sovereigns ; but, on the contrary, 
to INTERFERE. These things wilt not ’till they are compelled, 
are not to be forgotten; and, it ' which they cannot be under the 


| 
does seem to me wondrous strange, law, as it now stands. It is noto- 
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rious, that the people, all over the 
country, endeavour in vain to gel 
the gold; and that, except in the 
case of individuals who come, or 
send, to London, they do not get 
it. Only pray the parliament to 


pass a law to compel the country 


Banks to pay in gold instead of 


your paper, and your Rescripts 
will be wholly unnecessary. 

But, your Lordships fix a erm 
for accepting of this offer, and 
name an early day in Iebruary. 
What, then, do you mean not to 
send any gold to the country after 
that day ? Will it then be pre- 
sumed, that the country has got 
gold enough, and that you, there- 
fore, may be, and ought to be, re- 
strained again! 1 hope your 
Lordships have no such design, 
for, really, I should, after that, 
-take a bit of blank paper as soon 


as a bit of yours. Yet, I cannot 


see the use of your Rescript, il 


there be no such design on foot. 
Your'notes are now a legal tender 
from'#he country bankers; and, 
many of them refuse, when they 


can put the parties off, to give even 


Ce ee 
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Get a law passed, my 


thet. 


not a legal tender ; and I will en- 
gage, that you need issue no Re- 
script, for the country bankers 


must either break, or get the gold 





‘in ten days. Therefore, if your 
‘Lordships really wish to get gold 
quickly about the country, this is 
| the sure and ready means, and the 
means that you will adopt. Nay, 
if you do not do this, I know what 
we ought to think and to say of 
this famous Rescript. 

Let the thing go on, my Lords ; 
let Peel’s Bill work. Let us ap- 
proach May 1823, and I will en- 
gage, that your Lordships will not 
need to thrust gold upon us. Send 
an agent to each of the great towns 
To 


give gold for them. ; but, do not, 


to change your own notes. 


my Lords, make offers that you 
| know no country banker wll ac- 
cept of, and that yon know that no 
individual can accept of. 

Come, come, my Lords! det the 
thing go on fairly and quietly. 
Do not give us any more Rescripts. 


Give us Peel's Bill, and we are 





Lords, to make your own notes, . 
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satisfied. However, mind, 1 
on our guard ; and defy the devil 


to deceive us now. 


I am, my Lords, 
Your Lordships’ 
Most obedient Servant 


Aud constant Friend, 


Wan. COBBETT. 


‘KENTISH JOURNAL. 


Tvurspay, Dec. 4, 19821. Elver- 
‘ ton Farm, near Faversham, Kent. 
—Tuis is the first time, since I 
went to France, in 1792, that 
I have been on this side of Shoot- 
ers’ Hill. The land, generally 
speaking, from Deptford to Dart- 
ford is poor, and the surface ugly 
by nature, to which ugliness there 
has been made, just before we 
came to the latter place, a con- 
siderable addition by the inclosure 
of a common, and by the sticking 
up of some shabby-genteel houses, 
surrounded with dead fences and 
things called gardens, in all man- 
ner of ridiculous forms, making, 
all together, the bricks, hurdle- 
rods and earth say, as plainly as 
they can speak, ‘“ Here dwell va- 
nity and poverty.” This is a little 
exerescence that has grown out of 
the immense sums, which have 
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been drawn from other parts of 
the kingdom to be expended on 
Barracks, Magazines, Martello- 
Towers, Catamarans, and all the 
excuses for lavish expenditure, 
which the war for the Bourbons 
gave rise to. All things will re- 
turn; these rubbishy flimsy things, 
on this common, will first be de- 
serted, then crumble down, then 
swept away, and the cattle, sheep, 
pigs and geese will once more 
graze upon the common, which 
will again furnish heath, furze and 
turf for the labourers on the neigh- 
bouring lands.—After you leave 
Dartford the land becomes ex- 
cellent. You come to a bottom 
of chalk, many feet from the sur- 
face, and when that is the case the 
land is sure to be good; no wet 
at bottom; no deep ditches, no 
water furrows, necessary ; suffi- 
ciently moist in dry weather, and 
no water lying about upon it in 
wet weather for any length of 
time. The chalk acts as a jilter- 
ing-stone, not as a sieve, likegravel, 
and not as a dish, like clay. The 
chalk acts as the soft stone in 
Herefordshire does ; but it is not 
so congenial to trees that have. 
tap-roots —Along through Graves- 
end towards Rochester the coun-' 
try presents a sort of gardening 
scene. Rochester (the Bishop of 
which is, or lately was, tax Col- 
3M2, 
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lector for London and Middlesex) 
is a small but crowded place, 
lying on the south bank of the 
beautiful Medway, with a rising 
ground on the other side of the 
city. Stroud, which pass 
through before you come to the 
bridge, over which you go to en- 
ter Rochester; Rochester itself, 
and Chatham, form, in fact, one 


you 


main street of about two miles and 
a half in length —Here I was got 
into the scenes of my cap-and-fea- 
ther days! Here, at between 
sixteen and seventeen, I enlisted 
for a soldier. Upon looking up 
towards the fortifications and the 
barracks, how many recollections 
The 
girls in these towns do not seem 


crowded into my mind! 


to be so pretty as they. were thirty- 
eight years ago; or, am I not so 
quick in discovering beauties as | 
was then! Have thirty - eight 
years corrected my taste, or mare 
me a hyper critic in these matters ! 
is it that I now look at them with 
the solemness of a ‘ professional 
man,” and not with the enthu- 
siasm and eagerness of an ‘“‘ ama- 
teur t” 
for philosophers to solve. One 
thing I will say for the young wo- 


I leave these questions 


men of these towns, and that is, 
that I always found those of them 
that I had the great happiness to 
be acquainted with, evince'a sin- 


JourNat. 
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cere desire to do their best to 
smooth the inequalities of life, and 
to give us, “ brave fellows,” as 
often as they could, strong beer, 
when their churlish masters or 
fathers or husbands would have 
drenched us to death with small. 
This, at the out-set of life, gave 
me a high opinion of the judg- 
ment and justice of the female 
sex; an opinion which has been 
confirmed by the observations of 
my whole life—This Chatham 
has had some monstrous wens 
stuck on to it by the lavish expen- 
diture of the war. 

moulder away. It 


These will 
is curiéus 
enough that I should meet with 
a gentleman in an inn at Chatham 
to give me a picture of the house- 
distress in that enormous wen, 
which, during the war, was stuck 


‘onto Portsmouth. Not less than 
fifty thousand people had been 


drawn together there! These are 
now dispersing. The coagulated 
blood is diluting and flowing back 
through the veins. 
are deserted, and the eyes of the 
houses knocked out by the boys 
that remain. The jack-daws, as 
much as to say, “ Our turn to be 
inspired and to teach is come,” 
ure beginning to take possession 
of the Methodist chapels. The 
gentleman told me, that he had 


been down to Portsea to sed/ half 


Whole streets © 
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a street of houses, left him by a: 
relation ; and that nobody would 
give him any thing for them fur- 
ther than as very cheap fuel and 
rubbish! Good God! And_ is 
this “ prosperity?” Is this the 
** prosperity of the war!” Have 
I not, for twenty long years, been 
regretting the existence of these 
unnatural embossments ;_ these 
these oilious 
wens, produced by Corruption 
and engendering crime and mi- 
We shall see 
the whole of these wens aban- 
doued by the inhabitants, and, at 


last, the cannons on the {fortifica- 


white - swellings, 


sery and slavery ? 


tions may be of some use in bat- 
tering down the buildings.—But, 
what is to be the fate of the great 
wen of all? The monster, called, 
by the silly coxcombs of the 
press, ‘‘ the metropolis of the em- 
pire?” What is to become of 
that multitude of towns that has 
been stuck up around it? The 
village of Kingston was smothered 
in the town of Portsea ; and why ! 
Because taxes, drained from other 
parts of the kingdom, were brought 
thither. Who, except such peo- 
ple as “ Walter the base,” does 
not see, that it is taxes, which 
have swelled out London? Who 
does not see, that these taxes 
must cease to be carried thither 
in such quantities’ And, must 
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not the wen be dispersed! Yes, 
and I shall see the eyes out of 
thousands of houses, if I live but 
Let builders 
and owners of houses take warn- 


a very few years. 


ing ; for such scenes are going to 
take place, as never vet entered 
This dis- 
persion of the wen is the only real 
difficulty that I sce in settling the 


into their speculations. 


affairs of the nation and restoring 
But, dis- 
persed it must be; and, if there 


it to a happy state. 


be half a million, or more, of peo- 
ple to suffer, the consolation is, 
that the suffering will be divided 
As 
if the sweiling out of London, na- 


into half a million of parts. 


turally produced by the Funding 
system, were not sufficient; as if 
the evil were not sufficiently great 
from the inevitable ‘tendency of 
the system of Joans and funds, our 
pretty gentlemen must resort to 
positive institutions to augment 
the population of the Wen. They 
found that the increase of the Wen 
produced an increase of thieves 
and prostitutes, an increase of all 
sorts of diseases, an increase of 
miseries of all sorts; they saw, 
that taxes. drawn up to one point 
produced these effects ; they must 
have a ‘ penitentiary,” for in- 
stance, to check the evil, and that 
they must needs have in the Wen! 
So that here were a million of 
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pounds, drawn up in taxes, em- 
ployed not only to keep the thieves 
and prostitutes still in the Wen, 
but to bring up to the Wen work- 
men to build the penitentiary, who 
and whose families, amounting, 
perhaps, to thousands, make an 
addition to the cause of that crime 
and misery, to check which is the 
object of the Penitentiary! Peo- 
ple would follow, they must fol- 
low, the million of money. How- 
ever, this is of a piece with all the 
rest of their goings on. They 
and their predecessors, ministers 
and House, have been collecting 
together all the materials for a 
dreadful explosion ; and, if the 
explosion be not dreadful, other 
heads must point out the means of 
prevention. 

Wednesday, 5 Dec. — The land 
in quitting Chatham is chalk at 
bottom; but, before you reach 
Sirrincrournr, there is a vein 
of gravel and sand under, but a 
great depth of loam above. About 
Sittingbourne the chalk bottom 
comes again, and continues on 
to this place, where the land ap- 
pears to me to be as good as it 
can possibly be. Mr. Winviam 
Watter, at whose house I am, 
has grown, this year, Mangel- 
Wurzel, the roots of which weigh, 
I think, on an average, twelve 
pounds, and in rows, too, at only 








about thirty inches distant from 
each other. In short, as far as 
soil goes, it is impossible to see 
a finer country than this. You 
frequently see a field of fifty 
acres, level as a die, clean asa 
garden and as rich. Mr. Birk- 
beck need not have crossed the 
Atlantic and Allyghany into the 
bargain to look for land too rich 
to bear wheat ; tor here is a plenty 
of it. In short, this is a country 
of hop-gardens, cherry, apple, 
pear and filbert orchards, and 
quickset hedges. But, alas! 
what, in point of beauty, is a 
country without woods and lofty 
trees! And here there are very 
few indeed. I am now sitting in 
a room, from the window of which 
I look, first, over a large and level 
field of rich land, in which the 
drilled wheat is finely come up, 
and which is surrounded by clip- 
ped quickset hedges with a row of 
apple trees running by the sides 
of them ; next over a Jong suc- 
cession of rich meadows, which 
are here called marshes, the short- 
est grass upon which will fatten 
sheep or oxen; nert, over a little 
branch of the salt water which 


runs up to Faversham ,- beyond 
that, on the Isle of Shepy, which 
rises a little into a sort of ridge 
that runs along it; rich fields, 
pastures and orchards lie all 
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around me; and yet, I declare, 
that [ a million times to one prefer 
as a spot to live on, the heaths, the 
miry coppices, the wild woods and 
the forests of Sussex and Hamp- 
shire. 

Thursday, 6 Dee.— “ Agricul- 
tural distress ” is the great topic 
of general conversation. The 
Webb Hallites seem to prevai! 
here. The fact is, farmers in ge- 
neral read nothing but the news- 
papers ; these, in the Wen, are 
under the controul of the Corrup- 
tion of one or the other of the 
factions; and, in the country, 
nine times out of ten, under the 
controul of the parsons and land- 
lords, who are the magistrates, as 
they are pompously called, that 
is tosay, Justices of the peace. 
From such vehicles what are far- 
mers to learn! They are, in 
general, thoughtful and sensi- 
ble men; but, 
good sense is perverted by these 
publications, had it not been 
for which we never should have 
seen ‘‘a sudden transition from 
war to peace ” lasting seven years, 
and more sudden in its destructive 
effects at last than at first. Sir 
Edward Knatchbull and Mr. ITo- 
neywood are the members of the 
“Collective Wisdom” for this 
country. The former was, till of 


late, a Turx-Collector. I hear, 


their natural 
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that he is a great advocate for 
corn-bills! 1 suppose he does 
not wish to let people who have 
leases see the bottom of the evil. 
He may get his rents for this 
year ; but it will be his last year, 
if the interest of the Debt be not 
very greatly reduced. Some peo- 
ple here think, that corn is 
Perhaps 
it is, wpon the whole, best that the 


smuggled in even now ! 


delusion should continue for a 
year longer; as that would tend 
to make the destruction of the sys- 
tem more sure, or, at least, make 
the cure more radical. 

Friday, 7 Dec.—I_ went 
through Faversham. A very pret- 
ty little town, and just ten minutes 
walk from the market-place up 
to the Dover turnpike-road. Here 
are the powder-affairs that Mr. 
Hume so well exposed. An im- 
mensity of buildings and expen- 
sive things. Why are not these 
premises let, or sold? However, 
this will never be done, until there 
be a reformed parliament. Pretty 
little Van, that beauty of all beau- 
jies; that orator of all orators ; 
that saint of all saints; that finan- 
cier of all financiers, said, that, 
if Mr. Hume were to pare down 
the expences of government to 
his wish, there would be others, 
“the Hunts, Cobbetts and Car- 


liles, who would still want the 
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expence to be less.” I do not 
know how low Mr. Hume would 
wish to go; but, for myself 1 
say, that, if I ever have the 
power to do it, I will reduce 
the expenditure, and that in 
quick time too, down to what it 
was in the reign of Quee.. Anne; 
that is to say, to /ess than is now 
paid to tar-gatherers for their la- 
bour in collecting the taxes; and, 
monstrous as Van may think the 
idea, I do not regard it as impos- 
sible that I may have such power; 
which I would certainly not em- 
ploy to do an act.of injustice to 
any human being,-and would, at 
the same time, maintain the throne 
in more real splendour than that 
in which it is now maintained. 
But, I would have nothing to do 
with any Vans, except as door- 
keepers or porters. 


Saturday, 8 December.—Came 
home very much pleased with my 
visit to Mr. Watuer, in whose 
house I saw no drinking of wiue, 
spirits, or even beer; where all, 
even to the little children, were up 
by candle-light in the morning, 
and where the most perfect so- 
briety was accompanied with con- 
stant cheerfulness. Ment is in a 
deplorable way. ‘The farmers are 
skilful and intelligent, generally 
speaking. But, there is infinite 
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corruption in Kent, owing partly 
to the swarms of West Indians, 
Nabobs, and 
others of nearly the same descrip- 
tion that have selected it for the 
place of their residence ; but, ow- 


Commissioners, 


ing still moré to the immense 
sums of public money that have, 
during tie last thirty years, been 
expended in it. And, when one 
thinks of these, the conduct of the 
people of Dover, Canterbury, and 
other places, in the case of the 
ever-lamented Queen, does them 
The fruit in, 
Kent is more select than in Here- 


everlasting honour. 


fordshire, where it is raised for 
cyder, while, in Kent, it is raised 
for sale in its fruit state, a great 
deal being sent to the Wen anda 
great deal sent to the North of 
England .and to Scotland. The 
orchards are beautiful indeed. 
Kept in the neatest order, and 
indeed, all belonging to them exe 
cels any thing of the kind to be 
seen.in Normandy; and, as to 
apples, I never saw any so good 
in France as those of Kent. This 
county, so blessed by Providence, 
has been cursed by the system in 
a peculiar degree. It has been 
the receiver of immense sums, 
This 
has puffed its rents to an unna- 
tural: height; and now that the 
drain of other counties js stopped, 


raised on the other counties. 
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it feels like a pampered pony, 
turned out in winter to live upon a 
common. It is in an extremely 
‘ unsatisfactory state,’ and has 
certainly a greater mass of suf- 
fering to endure than any other 
part of the kingdom, the Wens 
only excepted. Sir 


Krarcunvunrt, who is a child of 


Epwarp 


the system, does appear to see no 
more of the cause of these suffer- 
ings than if he were a baby. How 
should he? Not very bright by 
nature ; never listening but to one 
side of the question ; being a man 
who wants high rents to be paid 
him: not gifted with much light, 
and_ that little having to strive 
against prejudice, false shame, 
and self interest, what wonder is 
there that he should not see things 
in their true light? 


NORFOLK JOURNAL. 


Bergh-Apton, Monday, 10 Dec. 
—From the Wen to Norwich, from 
which I am now distant seven 
miles. There is nothing in Essex, 
Suffolk, or this county, that can 
be called a. hill. Essex, when 
you get beyond the immediate in- 
fluence of the gorgings and dis- 
gorgings of the Wen; that is to 
say, beyond the demand for crude 
vegetables and repayment in ma- 
nure, is by no means a fertile 
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country. There appears gene- 
rally to be a bottom of clay; net 
soft chalk, which they persist in 
calling clay in Norfolk. I wish 
[ had one of these Norfolk men 
in a coppice in Hampshire or 
Sussex,and I would shewjhim what 
clay is. Clay is what pots and 
pans and jags and tiles are made 
of; and not soft, whitish stuff that 
crumbles to pieces in the sun, in- 
stead of baking as hard asa stone, 
and which, in dry weather, is to 
be broken to pieces by nothing 
The 
narrow ridges on which the wheat 
is sown; the water furrows; the 


short of a sledge-hammer. 


water standing in’ the dips of the 
pastures ; the rusty ‘iron-like co- 
lour of the water coming out of 
some of the banks; the deep 
ditches; the rusty look of the 
pastures ; all show, that here is a 
Yet there is 
gravel too; for the oaks do not 
It was not till I got 
nearly to Suprury that I saw 
much change for the better. Here 
the bottom of chalk, the soft dirty 
looking chalk that the Norfolk 
people call clay, begins to be the 
bottom, and this, with very little 
exception (as far as I have been) 
is the bottom of all the lands of 
these two fine counties of Suffolk 
and Norfolk.—Supsury has some 


bottom of clay. 


grow well. 


fine meadows near it on the sides 
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The lend all 


along to Bury Saint Edmund’s is 


of the river Stour. 


very fine; but no trees worth 


looking at. Bury, formerly the 
seat of an Abbot, the last of whom 
was, F think, hanged, or some- 
how put. to death, by that match- 
less tyrant, Henry virt., is a very 
pretty place; extremely clean 
and neat; no ragged or dirty 
people to be seen, and women 
(young ones I mean) very pretty 


neatly dressed.—On 


and very y 


this side of Bury, a considerable 


distance lower, I saw a field of 


Rape, transplanted very thick, 
for, I suppose, sheep feed in the 
The farming all along 
The 


land clean, and everything done 


spring. 


to Norwich is very good. 


in a masterly manner. 

Sa- 
muet Crarxe, my host, has about 
of 
Some at 4 feet distances, some at 


Tvespvay, 11 Dec.—Mr. 


30 acres Swedes in rows. 
30 inches ; and, about 4 acres of 
the 4 feet Swedes were trans- 
planted. I have seen thousands 
of acres of Swedes in these coun- 
ties, and here are the lar 
that 
rows are decidedly the largest 


And, 


planted, though under disadvanta- 


gest crops 
I have seen. The widest 


crops here. the trans- 
geons circumstances, amongst the 


hest of the best. The wide rows 


amount to at least 20 tons to the 
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acre, exclusive of the greens taken 
off two months ago, which weighed 
5 tons to the acre. Then, there 
is the inter tillage, so beneficial to 
the land, and the small quantity 
of manure required in the broad- 
rows, compared to what is re- 
quired when the seed is drilled 


Mr. 


Nienoiuis, a neighbour of Mr. 


or sown upon the level. 
Crarkxr, has a part of a field 
transplanted on seven turn ridges, 
put in when in the other part of 
the field, drilled, the plants were 
a fortnight old. 
larger crop in the transplanted 
But, if 
it had been a fly-year, he might 


He has a much 
than in the drilled part. 


have had none in the drilled part, 
while, in all probability, the crop 
in the transplanted part would 
have been better than it now is, 
seeing that a wet summer, though 
favourable to the hitting of the 
Swedes, is by no means favour- 
able to their attaining @ great size 
of bulb. This is the case this year 
with all turnips. A great deal of 
leaf and neck, but, not’ bulbs in 
proportion. The advantages of 
transplanting are, first, you make 
sure of a crop in spite of fly ; 
and, second, you have six weeks 
or two months longer to prepare 
your ground. And the advan- 
tages of wide rows are, first, that 


you want only about half the 
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quantity of manure ; and, second, 
that you plough the ground two 
or three times during the summer. 

Grove, near Holt, Thursday, 
13th Decr.—Came to the Grove 
(Mr. Withers’s), near Holt, along 
with Mr. Clarke. Through Nor- 
wich to Aylsham and then to Holt. 
On our road we passed the house 
of the late Lord Suffield, who 
married Castlereagh’s wife’s sis- 
ter, who is a daughter of the late 
Eari of Buckinghamshire, who 
had for so many years that thump- 
ing sinecure of eleven thousand a 
year in freland, and who was the 
son of a man that, under the name 
of Mr. Hobart, cut such a figure 
in supporting Lord North and af- 
terwards Pitt, and was made a 
peer under the auspices of the 
latter of these two heaven-born 
Ministers. This house, which is 
a very ancient one, was, they say, 
the birth- place of Ann de Bo- 
leyne, the mother of Queen Eliza- 
beth. Not much matter; for she 
married the king while his real 
wife was alive. I could have ex- 
cused her, if there had been no 
marrying in the case ; but, hypo- 
crisy, always bad, becomes de- 
testable when it resorts to re- 
ligious ceremony as its mask. She, 
no more than Cranmer, seems, 
to her last moments, to have re- 
membered her sins against her 





lawful queen. Fox’s “ Book of 
Martyrs,” that ought to be called 
“ the Book of Liars,” says that 
Cranmer, the recanter and re-re- 
canter, held out his offending hand 
in the flames, and cried out “that 
hand, that hand!” Tf he had 
cried out Catherine ! Catherine! 
I should have thought better of 
him; but, it is clear, that the 
whole story is a lie, invented by 
the protestants, and particularly 
by the sectarians, to white-wash 
the character of this perfidious 
hypocrite and double apostate, 
who, if bigotry had something to 
do in bringing him to the stake, 
certainly deserved his fate, if any 
offences committed by man can 
deserve so horrible a punishment. 
—The present Lorp Surricip 
is that Mr. Epwarp Harzonrp, 
whose father-in-law left him 5002. 
to buy a seat in parliament, and 
who refused to carry an adress to 
the late beloved and lamented 
Queen, because Major Cartwright 
and myself were chosen to accom- 
pany him! Never mind, my lord ; 
you will grow less fastidious! They 
say, however, that he is really 
good to his tenants, and has told 
them, that he will take any thing 
that they can give. There is some 
sense in this ! He isa great Bible- 
Man ; and, it is strange that he 
cannot see, that things are out of 
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order, when his interference in 
this way can be at all necessary, 
while. there is a Church that re- 
ceives a tenth part of the produce 
of the earth.—There are some oak 
Not 
like those, not near like the worst 
of those, in Hampshire and Here- 
fordshire. All this eastern coast 
seems very unpropitious to trees 
of all sorts.—We passed through 
the estate of'a Mr. Marsin, whose 
house is near the road, a very 
poor spot, and the first really 
poor ground [ have seen in Nor- 
folk. A nasty spewy black gravel 
on the top of a sour clay. It is 
worse than the heaths between 
Godalming and Liphook; for, 
while ‘it is too poor to grow any 
thing but heath, it is too cold to 
give you the chirping of the 
grasshopper in summer. How- 
ever, Mr. Marsin has been too 
wise to enclose this wretched land, 
which is just like that which Lord 
Caernarvon has enclosed in the 
parishes of Highclere and Bergh- 
clere, and which, for tillage, real- 
ly is not worth a single farthing 
an acre.—Holt is a little, old- 
fashioned, substantial y-built mar- 
ket-town. The land just about 
it, or, at least, towards the east, is 
poor, and has been lately en- 
closed. 

Friday, 14th Dec. — Went to 


woods- here, but very poor. 
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see the estate of Mr. Hardy at 
Leveaincsertr, a hamlet about 
two miles from Holt. This is the 
first time that I have seen a valley 
in this part of England. From 
Holt you look, to the distance of 
seven or eight miles, over a very. 
fine yalley, leaving a great deal 
of inferior hill and dell within. its 
boundaries. At the bottom of 
this general valley, Mr. Hardy 
has a very beautiful estate of 
about four hundred acres. His 
house is at one end of it near the 
high road, where he has a malt- 
house and a brewery, the neat 
and ingenious manner of manag- 
ing which I would detail if my 
total unacquaintance with machi- 
nery did not disqualify me for the 
task. His estate forms a valley 
of itself, somewhat longer than 
broad. The tops, and the sides 
of the tops of the hills round it, 
and also several little hillocks in 
the valley itself, are judiciously 
planted with trees of various sorts, 
leaving good wide roads, so that 
it is easy to ride round them in a 
carriage. The fields, the fences, 
the yards, the stacks, the build- 
ings, the cattle, all showed the 
greatest judgement and industry. 
There was really nothing that the 
most critical observer could say 
was out of order. However, the 
JSorest trees do not grow well here 
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The oaks are mere scrubs, as they 
are about Brentwood in Essex, 
and jn some parts of Cornwall; 
and, for some unaccountable rea- 
son, people seldom plant the ash, 
which no wind will shave, as it 
does the oak. 

Saturday, 15 Dee.— Spent the 
evening amongst the Farmers, at 
their Market Room at Holt ; and 
very much pleased at them I was. 
We talked over the cause of the 
low prices, and 1, as I have done 
every where, endeavoured to con- 
vince them, that prices must fall a 
great deal lower yet ; and, that no 
man, who wishes not to be ruined, 
ought to keep or take a farm, un- 
less on a calculation of best wheat 
at 4s.a bushel and a best South 
Down ewe at 15s. or even 12s. 
They heard me patiently, and, | 
believe, were well convinced of 
the truth of what I said. I 
told them of the correctness 
of the predictions of their great 
countryman, Mr. Pare, and ob- 
served, how much better it would 
have been, to take his advice, than 
to burn him in effigy. Lendeavoured 
(but in such a case all human 
powers must fail!) to describe to 
them the sort and size of the ta- 
lents of the Stern - path-of-duty 
man, of the great hole-digger, of 
the jester, of the Oxford-scholar, 


of the loan-jobber (who had just 
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made an enormous grasp), of the 
Oracle, and so on. Here, as 
every where else, [ hear every 
creature speak loudly in praise of 
Mr.Coke. It is well known to my 
readers, that I think nothing of 
him as a public man ; that I think 
even his good qualities an injury 
to his country, because they serve 
the knaves whom he is duped by to 
dupe the people more effectually ; 
but, it would be base in-me not 
to say, that I hear, from men of 
all parties, and sensible men too, 
expressions made use of towards 
him that affectionate children use 
towards the best of parents. I 
have not met with a single ex- 
ception. 

Bergh Apion, Sunday, 16 Dee. 
Came from Holt. through Saz- 
thorpe and Cawston. At the for- 
mer village were on one end of a 
decent white house, these words, 
“ Queen Caroline; for her Bri- 
tons mourn,” and a crown over 
all in black. I need not have 
looked to see: I might have been 
sure, that the owner of the house 
was a shoe-maker, a trade which 
numbers more men of sense and 
of public spirit than any other in 
the kingdom.— At Cawsion we 
stopped at a public house, the 
keeper of which had taken and 
read: the Register for years. I 
shall not attempt to describe the 
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pleasure I felt at the hearty wel- 
come given us by Mr. Pern and 
his wife and by a young miller 
of the village, who, having learnt 
at Holt that we were to return that 
way, had come tomeet us, the house 
being on the side of the great road, 
from which the village is at some 
distance. This is the birth-place 
of the famous Botley Parson, all 
the history of whom we now 
learned, and, if we could have 
gone to the village, they were pre- 
pared to ring the bells, and show 
us the old woman, who nursed the 
Botley Parson! These Norfork 
baws never do things by halves. 
We much 
pleased with our reception at 


came away, very 
Cawston, and with a promise, on 
my part, that, if I visited. the 
county again, | would write a 
Register there ; a promise which 
I shall certainly keep. 

Great Yarmouth, Friday (morn- 
ing), 21st Dec.—The day before 
yesterday Eset out tor Bergh Apton 
with Mr. Cuiarxe, to come hither 
by the way of Beccles in Suf- 
folk. We stopped at Mr. Charles 
Clarke’s at Beccles, where we 
saw some good and sensible men, 
who see clearly into all the parts 
ofthe works ofthe “ Thunderers,” 
and whose anticipations, as to the 
** general working of events,” are 
such astheyought tobe, They gave 
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us a humorous account of the 
‘‘rabble” having recently crown- 
ed a Jack-ass, and of a struggle 
between them and the “‘ Yeomanry 
Gavaltry.” This was a place of 
most ardent and blazing doyalty, 
as the pretenders to it call it; but, 
it seems, it now blazes less fu- 
riously ; it is milder, more mea- 
sured in its effusions; and, with 
the help of low prices, will become 
This Beccles 


is a very pretty place, has water- 


bearable in time. 


ed meadows near it, and is situated 
amidst fine lands. Whata system 
it must be to make people wretch- 
ed ina country like this! Could he 
be heaven-born that invented such 
a system! Garrer Gooca’s fa- 
ther, a very old man, lives not far 
from here. We had a‘good deal 
of fun about the Gaffer, who will 
certainly never lose the name, 
unless he should be made a Lord. 
—We slept at the house of a friend 
of Mr. Clarke on our way, and 
got to this very fine town of Great 
Yarmouth yesterday about noon. 
A party of friends met us and con- 
ducted us about the town, which 
is a very beautiful one indeed. 
What I liked best, however, was, 
the hearty welcome that I met 
with, because it showed, that the 
reign of calumny and delusion was 
passed. A company of gentlemen 
gaye me a dinner in the evening, 
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and, in all my life | never saw a 
set of men more worthy of my re- 
spect and gratitude. Sensible, 
modest, understanding the whole 
of our case, and clearly foreseeing 
what is about to happen. One 
gentleman proposed, that, as it 
would be impossible for all to go 
to London, there should be a 
Provincial Feast of the Gridiron, 
a plan, which, 1 hope, will be 
adopted.—I leave Great Yar- 
mouth with sentiments of the sin- 
cerest regard for all those whom I 
there saw and conversed with, and 
with my best wishes for the hap- 
piness of all its inhabitants ; nay, 
even the parsons not excepted ; 
for, if they did not come to wel- 
come me, they collected in a group 
to see me, and that was one step 
towards doing justice to him whom 
their order have so much, so foul- 
ly, and, if they knew their own 
interest, so foolishly slandered. 
Bergh Apton, 22d Dec. night.— 
After returning from Yarmouth 
yesterday, went to dine at Stoke- 
Holy-Cross, about six miles off; 
got home at midnight, and came 
to Norwich this morning, this be- 
ing mayket-day, and also the day 
fixed on for a Radical Reform 
Dinner at the Swan Inn, to which 
I was invited. Norwich is a very 
fine city, and the Castle, which 
stands in the middle of it, on a 
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The meat 
aud poultry and vegetable market 


hill, is truly majestic. 
is beautiful. It is keptin a large 
open square in the middle, or 
nearly so, of the City. The ground 
is a pretty sharp slope, so that you 
see all at once. It resembles one 
of the French markets, only there 
the venders are all standing and 
gabbling like parrots and the meat 
is lean and bloody and nasty, and 
the people snuffy and grimy in 
hands and face, the contrary, pre- 
cisely the contrary of all which is 
the case in this beautiful market 
at Norwich, where the women 
have a sort of uniform brown 
great coats, with white’ aprons 
and Jibs (I think they call them) 
going from the apron up to: the 
bosom. They equal m neat- 
ness (for nothing can surpass) the 
market women in Philadelphia.— 
The cattle-market is held -on the 
hill by the castle, and many fairs 
are smaller in bulk of stock, The 
corn-market is held in a very 
magnificent place, called: “Saint 
Andrew’s Hall, which will contain 
two or three thousand persons. 
They tell me, that this used to be 
a most delightful scene; a most 


joyous one; and, I think, it- was 


this scene that Mr. Curwen de- 
scribed in such glowing colours, 
when he was talking of the Nor- 
folk farmers, each worth so many 
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thousands of pounds. Bear me 
witness, reader, that J never was 
dazzled by such sights; that the 
Salse glare never put my eyes out ; 
and that, even then, twelve years 


ago, | warned Mr. Curwen of 


the result! Bear witness to this, 
my Disciples, and justify the doc- 
trines of him, for whose sakes you 
have endured persecution. How 
different would Mr. Curwen find 
the scene now ! What took place 
at the dinner has been already 
recerded in the Register ; and I 
have only to add with regard to it, 
that my reception at Norfolk was 
such, that I have only to regret 
the total want of power to make 
those hearty Norfolk and Nor- 
wich ‘friends any suitable return, 
whether by act or word. 
Kensington, Monday, 24 Dec. 
— Went from Berghapten to Nor- 
wich in the morning, and from 
Norwich to London during the day, 
carrying with me great admira- 
tion of and respect for this county 
of excellent farmers, and hearty, 
open and spirited men. The 
Norfolk people are quick and 
smart in their motions and ini their 
speaking. Very neat and trim 
in all their farming concerns, and 
very skilful. Their land is good, 
their roads are level, and the bot- 
tom of their soil is dry, to be sure; 
and these are great advantages ; 
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but, they are diligent, and make 
the most of every thing. Their 
management of all sorts of stock 
is most judicious; they are care- 
ful about manure; their teams 
move quickly ; and, in short, it is 
a county of most excellent culti- 
vators.—The churches in Norfolk 
are generally large and the tow- 
ers lofty. They have all been 
well built at first. Many of them 
are of the Saxon architecture. 
They are, almost all, (I do not re- 
member an exception) placed on 
the highest spots to be found near 
where they stand ; and, it is curi- 
ous enough, that the contrary 
practice should have prevailed in 
hilly countries, where they are 
generally found in valleys and in 
low, sheltered dells, even in those 
valleys! These churches prove 
that the people of Norfolk and 
Suffolk were always a superior 
people in poiat of wealth, while 
the size of them proves, that the 
country parts were, at one time, a 
great deal amore populous than 
they now are. The great draw- 
backs on the beauty of these 
counties are, their flatness and 
their want of fine woods ; but, to 
those who can dispense with these, 
Norfolk, under a ,wise and just 
government, can have nothing to 
ask more than Providence and the 
industry of man have given, 
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LAnpiorp Distress Mrerincs. 


For, in fact, it is not the farmer, | 


but the Landlord and Parson, 
who wants relief from the ‘* Col- 
lective.” The tenant's remedy is, 
quitting his farm or bringing 
down his rent to what he cun af- 
ford to give, wheat heing 3 or 4 


shillings a bushel. This is his 
What should he want 


high prices for? 


remedy. 
They can do 
him no good; and this I proved 
The 
fact is, the Landlords and Parsons 


to the farmers last year. 


are urging the farmers on to get 
something done to give them hich 


rents and high tithes, 
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Canterbary, 29th Dec. 1a2h, 


“A Meerine was held at the 
Vountain Inn here this day, ‘in 
consequence of an adyertizement 
of the Hast Kent Agricultural 
Association ; we were led to ex- 
pect that Sir J. Henywood woukd 
take the Chair but (Sir John not 
attending) Mr. Plumtre was ap- 
pointed Chairman. ‘The assem- 
blage consisted of a considerable 
number of respectable farmers, 
and landowners; the last though 
least in number by no means the 
least interested in the proceed- 
ings; if appeared evident through- 


} 


ont, maoed, that these latter had 


got up the Meeting for the pur- 


> 


At Hertford there has been a | ose of influencing the farmers to 


meeting at which some sense was | forward their views, it being more 


The 
parties talked about the fund- 
holder, the Debt, the taves, and so 


ve ry 


diséovered, at any rate. 


on, and seemed to be in a 
warm temper. . Pray, keep your- 
selves cool, gentlemen; for you 
have a great- deal to endure yet. 
I deeply regret that I have not 
room to msert the resolutions ol 


this méeting. 


There is to be a meeting at 
Battle. (East Sussex) on the 3rd 
instant, at which J meun to be. I 
want to see my friends on the 
South-Downs. To see how they 


look now, 





seemly, perhaps, for farmers to 
petition to be enabled to pay the 
present renis, than for landlords 
to pray for the means of exacting 
them. Resolutions and a Petition 
founded on them were proposed, , 
stating the Agricultural Distress 
to remain unabated; and that the 
Meeting entertained reasonable 
grounds of hope, trom the tenor 
of the Agricultural Report, that 
Parliament would, next Session, 
do something effectual for the re- 
lief of that distress. It was the 
general feeling of the Meeting 
that their distresses were not ade- 
qnately represented, and we were 
a 3% 2X 
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of the “ Collective Wisdom” ‘did 
furnish any such reasonable 
grounds of hope. Upon this, and 
atter some observations were made 
recommending to specify modes 
of relief, such as graduated du- 
ties on imports, prohibiting duties, 
rectifying of the present Corn- 
Laws so as the better to take the 
averages, graduated property tax, 
and the like ; and after some con- 
flicting parts oi the Report had 
been read, first by Sir E. Kuatch- 
bull, to show that it did hold out 
hopes of relief, and by Mr. Ham- 
mond, to shew that these parts 
were in others wholly contra- 
dicted. 

Sir E. Knatchbull presented 
himself (appearing to fear for the 
result of the proceedings), to re- 
commend that course which in his 
opinion it was most expedient to 
pursue. He disclaimed all inten- 
tion of dictating on this important 
occasion (but evidently expected 
to be attended to with great de- 
ference,) and expressed his strong 
hopes that the discussion which 
was to take place and the result 
of their deliberations would be 
such as became so respectable an 
assemblage. He seemed very 
apprehensive of any thing specific 
being prayed for, and disappoint- 
ed that the Meeting did not relish 


very doubtful whether the Report 
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a milk-and-water petition. Oh 
no! our prayers would be big 
‘with dangers if we stated what we 
‘wanted! He took great pains to 
assure them that nothing could be 
more unadvisable than to recom- 
mend any particular means of re- 
lief, or to state particular causes 
of distress, as from his own expe- 
rience he found that their repre- 
senlatives, in supporting such 
recommendations and statements 


were most likely to be turned round 





in a Committee and left without 
ia ley to stand upon; he thought, 
therefore, in prudence, that their 
petition could not be too general in 
its terms. With regard to the 
Report, and the hopes they might 
found on it, he declared that he 
dissented from it altogether, seeing 
that he had voted againstit; and 





yet some parts of it had his ap- 
|proval (‘ and yet she is a maid,”) 
for he regarded the admissions 
‘they contained as of the utmost 
consequence, and which admissions 
he assured the meeting had cost 
himself and other gentlemen in 
‘the Committee great pains to pro- 
cure. (Of the uimost consequence, 
certainly, tending, so far as they 
are calculated to encourage the 
farmers to hope, to encourage 
them to go on taking leases and 
paying the present exhorbitant 
rents.) He ‘ would cling” there- 
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fore, to these parts of the Report, 
“looking over” the other parts 
which has been pointed out as 
unfavourable to them, trusting for 


iP ies) Ais . 
such relief as the times allowed of, 


we understood him to say, to the | 


wisdom of the Legislature! Here 
Sir E. could not conceal his sar- 
castic turn in speaking of Reme- 
dies ; there were, he said, no less 
than three different persons who 
professed to be in possession of 
the only remedy; one of these 
persons was a noble Lord (Stan- 
hope) who had lately addressed a 
letter to them ; how, then, was it, 
that we had never yet heard of any 
one remedy, if infallible remedies 
could be pointed out by so many 
different persons? The farmers 
were not radicals, or this question 
Sir E. 


now, by divers compliments, pre- 


would not have been put. 


pared the way for a few words 
which he contessed ‘he feared 
might not be agreeable, but which 
he said he felt it his duty to ad- 
dress to the Meeting. The dis- 
ciples of Mr. W. Hall he thought 
were in error, indeed (though he 
admitted that Mr. W. Hall had 


rendered essential services; where- 


in we could not understand,) he 
differed with him materially as to 
the remedy he proposed: unless, 
he said, prices had been lower at 
some period or other since 1819, 
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than they were now, it followed 
that the importation of corn could 
not be the main cause at present 
of the fall of prices, seeing that 
at one period since 1819 there 
had been an importation of. corn, 
and that now there was no ln- 
portation, and that probably there 
remained of that corn then im- 
ported comparatively a very small 
quantity. He hesitated not to 
admit that the free importation of 
corn was incompatible with. the 
interests of agriculture, but to 
such importation could not be as- 
cribed the present distress ; un- 
doubtedly he must look to the 
currency of the country for the 
cause in a great measure, but this 
was a subject more fit for the con- 
sideration of Parliament (as we 
understood him), and upon it he 
thought proper to offer no further 
opinion. Something still rather 
more disagreeable followed in 
concluding, in words nearly these ; 
he allowed it to be laudable in 
persons of all classes, and in none 
more so than that respectable class 
who occupied the land, to strive to 
maintain their stations and to pre- 
serve all the enjoyments which 
any improvement in their lot 
might have afforded them; but 
that if their elevation in life and 
their enjoyments were but to be 
temporary, he exhorted them te 
3N2 
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make up their minds to the change, 
and to meet the alteration of cir- 
cumstances with that prudence 
which the evigenctes of the times 
required. This was pretty well 
for a lecture coming from a 


landlord; and a landlord, too, 


who had lately only shifted off 


from himself the honour of being 
Receiver General of Taxes for 
the county, in favour of a rela- 
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thought, and he did think, he said, 
that this was not the time for such 
propositions being made, parti- 
cularly from that class, who, if 
the landowners had had their 
good times and their superfluities, 
had had their good times and 
superfluities likewise. He was, 
he declared, as willing as any 
man, to give up his superfluities, 
and to bear a share of the sacri- 


f tion ! fices, necessary for the good of the 
i A gentleman, after making] state; but, were not the tenantry 
: other observations, mentioned] equally bound to bear with tem- 
}) several modes by which relief] per their fall of fortune? If this 
t would be obtained; in allud-| was too explicit, le excused him- 


ing to the burthen of maintaining] self on the score of being frank, 


es ee ee 
mn lla 


wo-3 


the poor, this he thought one| speaking as a man and a Briton. 


great source of distress, to re-| He was not averse, he said, to the 


——" 


medy which a means occurred to} public burthens being fixed on the 


Ye 


him which would have a practical] right shoulders; he wished to see 


effect : he meant a graduated pro-| all those deriving benefit from the 
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perty tax for the maintenance of 


the poor, by which this burthen 
would fall not only on the occu- 
pier but on the owner of the land, 
and in that proportion in which 
his possessions enabled him to 
contribute to that burthen. 

In reply to these observa- 
tions, Mr. Gipps rose, his feelings 
somewhat agitated, to speak his 
These 


and always 


sentiments as a landlord. 
observations met, 
should meet, with his decided op- 
position. He professed to speak 


fearlessly always that which he 





laws of the country, contribute 
their share of support ; but, did 
not the justice of a property tax 
apply more to the Fundhelder 
than the Landowner? He could 
prove that it was now quite possible 
to enjoy all the advantages and 
protection of our laws, and yet 
not contribute one farthing to the 
maintenance of the state: and 
was it just, was it tolerable that 
those who were never called upon 
for more than their share of sup- 
port to the war, should now not 
contribute in any degree to the 
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continuance of the blessings of 


peace !—This gentleman seeined 
to feel very acutely. 


The petition finally agreed upon 
could not be said to speak the 
sense of the Meeting, though con- 
siderably altered from that agreed 
on by the Committee, and urged 
by Sir E. K. and other gentlemen. 
It is worthy of remark that the 


word owaers of land, as_ being 
till 
afier repeated suggestions from 
Mr. Moulden and others, 


it was observed * vou know, gen- 


petitioners, was not inserted 
and till 


‘* tlemen, it is more your petition 
‘* than that of the farmers.” 








WEBB HALL. 


Tue following is a second letter 
to the Farmers of this kingdom, 
on the errors of Webb Hall.— |; 
The first was in the 

The 
moulded into 
called “ the 
and sold 


published 
Register three weeks ago. 
two Letters are now 
a pamphlet, and 
Farmer's Friend ;” 
follows: two pence for a single 
one; 8s. 4d. for a hundred; £1 
for three hundred; and £3. 2s. 6d. 
for a thousand, to be sent to any 


part of the country, 
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jens titled to less ceremony ; 
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rv THE 
FARMERS OF THIS KINGDOM. 


Kensington, 1st January, 1822. 
GENTLEMEN, 

I have received no answer to the 
above letter to Mr. Hall. As towards 
myself this is nothing : but,as towards 
you it is a great deal, ‘Thousands 
of pounds, and, 1 dare say, many 
thousands, have been subscribed by 
you for the purpose of obtaining, 
under the guidance of Mr. Hall, re- 
lief from your sufferings. To have 
shown you the other side of the qgues- 
tion; to have laid before you the 
arguments opposed to his schemes, 
would have cost you next to nothing. 
How, then, is he to justify himself 
for not attending to my proposition ! 
To be sure it was a refutation of his 
errors that [ called upon him to cir- 
culate : but, it was not Ais well-being 
that was at stake, but yours. He 
Was an agent acting jor you, and by 
means of your money ! Mark this, 
Gentlemen; and, then ask your- 
selves, whether he have acted with 
fairness, and with a desire to serve 
ail to save you. 

Genti:men, in my former letter to 
you T abstained, as much as possi- 
ble, froma particular description of 
the errors of Mr. Hall. My object 
was to do you good, and, in doing 
that, to avoid as much as possible, 

ceiving him pain; aad, I think, you 
will allow, that ] effected this object 
in that letter. sut, now, Mr, Hall 
stands hefore me ina very different 
light trom that in which he then 
stood. Now he is net to be viewed 
as a person who has misied you from 
mere error, anxious all the while to 
do you good; but, as a person dis- 
guising from you to the utmost of 
his power, the arguments opposed 
to his schemes; a person, in short, 
ready to make a sacvifice of you, ra- 
ther than suffer you to discover that 
he isa very weak end incapable person. 

This being the .case, Mr. Hall is 
and if 
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becomes the duty of him who calls 
himself your friend, to shew what 
portion ef understanding Mr, Llall 
has ; or, in other words, how very 
weak and shallow and wild a man 
he really is ; and, of course, how very 
unfit” a person for you to rely on as 
to matters affecting the well-being of 
yourselves and families, so many of 
whom his errors are still leading en 
to utter ruin. I shall, therefore, 
show you this; not by any assertions 
of mine; but by laying before vou 
certain parts of Mr. Hall’s Evidence 
given before the Committee, and 
also certain parts of a pamphlet ot 
his on the Report of that Committee. 
The whole of the evidence and the 
whole of the pamphiet are masses of 
absurdities, which could not possibly 
have proceedet from any mind that 
was not either insane, or inflated 
with a portion of wildness and seli- 
sufficiency bordering upon insanity. 
But, I shal] content myself with se- 
lecting a few passages as a specimen. 

The first passage relates to the| 
alledged injury that imported corn 
does to the home-market. The Com- 
mittee, in order, apparently, to show 
the shallowness of this great cham- 
pion of Corn-Bills, proceeded thus : 

** Have there not been great impor- 
tations of corn from Ireland? —Very 
great. 

“Do you not think it desirable to 
impose aduty onthe importation of corn 
from Ireland ?—Unquestionebly not ; by 
no means; any more than I would on 
the importation of corn from Devon- 
shire. 

** Would it not act as a protection to 
the British farmers? — CERTAINLY 
NOT; they are one empire, and 
what they receive for corn they lay 
out in manufactured goods. 

‘* Do not all other countries do the 
same ?—I believe not; certainly not ; 
as far as I have understood they are 
paid by the coins of the country. 

** How much coin of late years have 
we had in circulation, by means of 
which we have been enabled to pay 
for the importation of foreign coin ?— 
I have no means of knowing what we have 
had in circulation, but J calculate that 
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seventy millions less has been in circula- 
tion in consequence of the degrada- 
tion in value of our agricultural pro- 
ductions. 

** Do you, in your conscience, believe 
that we paid for the corn which we 
have imported by the exportation of 
coin vr bullion?—I have no knowledge, 
and therefore can have no belief upon 
the subject; it is only irom report I 
know any thing. 

“ But according to the general 
knowledge you have on these subjects, 
does not it appear evident to you, that 
no great quantity of corn could be im- 
ported into this country without a 
corresponding exportation of com- 
modities to the same value ‘—Certainly 
not ;~though there has been no cor- 
responding export there may be a 
partial one, but by no means a cor- 
responding one; 1 do not think our ex- 
ports to all Europe ever amounted to 
any thing like the value we have im- 
ported in corn. 

** Do you think that corn was give! 
to us for nothing ?—No, I do not believe 
it was given for nothing ; but, if it had 
been, and had been used in this coun- 
try to reduce the natural price of corn 
grown here, it would have operatedgmost 
injuriously upon the industry of the country; 
and one ot the greatest calamities which 
I conceive could by any possibility be 
inflicted on Great Britain, would be 
to have corn for nothing; the cala- 
mity next in degree would be to have 
it below a remunerating price. 

You have stiil not given an answer to 
the question, which is with respect to 
what was given in exchange for the 
corn we have imported?—I HAVE 
NO KNOWLEDGE; I never bought 
a single grain of foreign corn in my 
life ; I have no knowledge. 

** Have you no beiief on the sub- 
ject? — Icannctt BELIEVE a thing I 
dontt KNOW. 

‘** You have stated that it would not 
be beneficial to a farmer to be protected 
against the importation of corn from 
Ireland ?—I do not remember stating that ; 
I stated that we did not desire it ; that 
tiey were part of the same empire, 
and that we were no more desirous to 
be guarded against imports from Ire- 
land, than we were trom imports from 
Devonshire. 

“You were understood to say, in 
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your last examination, that the im- against a man who carries none, if the 
portation from Ireland would not be |men not carrying weight is permitted 
hurtful, because we exported manufac- ‘to sell in the same market. 

tured commodities in return for the corn so| ** Is not the price of corn in Mark- 
imported, but that it would be injurious |lane market, regulated by the propor- 
to import corn from foreign countries, jtion of the demand te the supply ?— 
because we did not so pay for them in manu- | Certainly; or in other words, as I always 





Jactures?—That was not precisely, as 
wellas I remember, my answer. 

“ Will you be so good as to explain 
to the Committee in what respect you 
think the importation from foreign 
countries would be more injurious to 
a farmer than importation trom Ire- 
land ?—I can have no difficulty, certainly, 
in doing that, because fram foreign coun- 
tries the growers are in no ways sub- 
ject to the indirect taxation of this 
country ; they have labour at a much 
cheaper rate than either England or 
Treland ; the difference of expence in 
growing corn in Ireland and in En- 
gland, is not so great as might be 
imagined ; we have compared notes, 
and we have found but a very small 
difference indeed between the expence 
ot growing corn in Ireland and in 
England, bearing no proportion to 
any thing we hear of in different parts 
of Europe. 

“The soil is much more fertile in Ire- 
land, generally speaking, than it is in 
England ; is it not ?—Itis not till very 
lately, generally speaking, that they 
have attended to the cultivation of 
corn. 

*¢ Tf 500,000 quarters of corn be in- 
troduced into the British market, is 
it of any importance to the British 
farmer, whether that corn be grown at 
a cheap or a dear price; or whether it 
comes from Ireland, or trom any other 
country?—Unquestionably of the utmost 
importance, because it enables the hold- 
er to sell at a price which will ruin 
the British growers, if it be grown as 
cheap as it is shown to bé grown on 
the Continent. 

“ But providing it be actually at mar- 
ket, it must have the same effect on the 
price? —That depends upon the will of 
the holder. 

‘The price at which corn can be 
grown, may be a reason for increasing 
or diminishing the supply; but if it be 
once produced and brought to market, 
why should it have any different effect 
on the price ?—From the superior ability 
of one person tu sell lower than another ; it is 
precisely like. my carrying a weight 


| state, by the supply to the demand, un- 
'questionably it is there and elsewhere. 
‘‘ Without any consideration of the 
;country trom which the corn comes, or 
ithe price at which it has been raised ?— 
,CERTAINLY; the price is so regu- 
lated by the supply. 

Here, then they have him flatly 
contradicting himself! This shows 
how weak a man he is, and how he 
buries himself in difficulties of his 
own creating. ‘He sets out with say- 
ing, that the importation of corn 
from ireland is ro injury to the 
British grower; and he closes by 
saying that it lowers the price of the 
British corn! He asserts, that com- 
modities are given for Irish corn 
and coin for foreign corn; and 
even after that he says, that he 
knows nothing at all of the matter, 
and tiiat he believes nothing about it; 
because he cannot believe that which 
he does not know ! Why, do we not 
all believe, that Queen Anne once 
lived and reigned? And yet not a 
man of us knows it. Mr. Wrens 
Hatt can believe a great deal when 
he likes. But, merely to read the 
above examination ought to suffice 
both as to his belief and his know- 
ledge. What a mass of shuffling, 
blundering, nonsense and self-con- 
tradiction! This was -your “ Chair- 
man of Committee of Managers,” was 
he! This was your champion! This 
was the man who was to obtain re- 
lief for a nation of cultivators of the 
soil! However, he must be wonder- 
fully endowed with powers of face. 
Under such detection and exposure, 
where is the other man upon earth 
who would not have dropped down 
dead from a sense of shame !—— 
The next topic, on which the Com- 
mittee touched bim, was the present 
corn-bill, which he had Said was of 
no use; upon which they proceeded 
with him thus : 
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“Ifyou had now the power to get 
rid of the present corn law altogether, | 
would you do it?—Certainly, I would ; | 
itis of no validity, I conceive, to the | 
“rower ; it has to! tally failed attording 
him any protection. 

“Then you think it would be a 
great improvement, if a permanent duty 
of ten er tweniy shillings were laid 
on the importation of corn ?—Certainly 
not; it would be so pertectly inade 
quate as to be useless, instead of an im- 
provement. 

* Inasmuch as it would afford some 
protection, and the present law, accord- 
ing to your statement, aj lords none, it 
would be an improvement on the pre- 
sent system ?—i do not think it could 
be called a protection at all; it wonld 
be a division od profit between the 
importer and the grower, which would 
not be entitle dt to the term protection. 

“If you had vour choice of having a 
duty to the amount of ten or twe iit) 
shillings upon the importetien of corn, 
or no duty whatever, you would prete r 
having no duty whatever ?—I do- 2wt 
know that] should; it would be altoce- 
ther no protection, it weuld be a di- 
vision of profit, and that is allic would 
amount to. : 


Here 1s folly jor vou! He would, 
if he could, get rid of the present 
corn-bill altogether , and, of course, 
he would now open the ports! ‘Then 
twenty per cent. duty, would be of no 
use. Then he does not know that he 
should prejer no duty to a duty of 
twenty per cent.which he had just 
sal was (totally useless! And 
this was- your Chairman, was he! 
‘Yhis was the person who was to ob- 
taiu you relief! And, what does the 
distracted creature mean by saying, 
that a diuty ef twenty per cent. would 
be “ no prolection” to you, and that 
it would be a division of profit between 
the wmporter and the grower? How 
could a duty on a bushel of wheat be 
profitable te the grower of the wheat, 
or to the merchant who paid the 
duty? The tiuth is, Mr, Hall is a 
conceited man with a great deal of 
loose and indistinct stuff in his head ; 
and, having great powers of front, he 
puts the stuff forth without hesitation. 
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A modest man may be a weak man, 
and yet not deserve our contempt ; 
but impudence and folly joined claim 
as much of contempt as man can 
hestow.——But, “the best remains. 
He | ad, as you will have seen above, 
bolted out with his usual hardihood, 
and quite gre fuitous! UP that to have 
\ heal for vnothiag would be the “great- 
est calamity that could befull a n= 
jion.”” The Committee let this pass 
at the time ; but, afierwards, mani- 
fest! tee mere fun, they afterwards 
c ile him back to it, and then took 
place the following dialogue, w hich 
certainly surpasses any thing to be 
found in any of the farces on the 
English stage at any rate. No Jack 
Pudding that | ever saw on muounte- 
bank stage came up to your “© Chai 
mun of the Committee of Menegers. 
But, fet us hear him. 

“The Committee understood you 
tosav, that you thought the greatest ca- 
lumiiy that could befal this country 
would be having wheat for nothing ?— 
YEs! 

“ Po von conceive there are any 
people in this country ef any class 
that have not as much as ‘they can eat ?—I 
am afraid-there ave to many. 

“ Would the ‘vy not have as much as 
they could eat if they could get wheat 
for nothing 2—Certainly not ; the labour 
of man would be super seded. 

Why wouldn’t the y have so much, 
if they couid get it for nothing ?—It is a 
state of society whick cannot exist. 

Why cannot such a state of society 

xist?—The experience of all ages 
ies taught us that where people could 
get food for nothing they would not avork 
for it. 

Why would they be obliged to work 
for it if they could get it tor nothing ; 
why is it necessary they should work 
for it; would it not be better to have it 


for nihing than work tor it?—No, cer- 


tainly not; it would destroy the whole 
fabric of civilized society. 

{if wheat was as plenty as water, would 
any people be without a sufficient 
quantity for subsistence?—I should 
suppose we should then be in a state 
of nature, and should never impreve.” 


Was there ever folly equal to this? 
But, itis alla faree ; and itis throwing 
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your time away aswell as mine to say 
any more about it. I shall, therefore, 
conclude my proofs of the wisdom. 


the profundity, and the modesty of 


your * enlighiened Chairman” by an 
extract (and only one, for that is 
enough) from his pamphlet on the 
Report of the Committee. It is in 
these words: The most injillible 
“ criterion of national wealth and 
** prosperity is, i my humble opinion, 
‘ to be found in a diminished value of 
currency, wheiher that currency 
shall consist of paper or metal ; as 
that of poverty is to be fuund ina 
“high value of currency.’ — There! 
nothing more can be wanted to 
stamp the man for what his value 
Is at any rate. ‘* Most infallible” 
is nonsense; for criterion he shou!d 
have used the word,proof’; but, only 
think of assignats at ten thousand for 


“e 


ee 
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one being the best possible proof of 


national wealth and prosperity ; and 
golden guineas being a proof of po- 
verly ! 

Away with the incomparable 
nonsense. And, now, Gentlemen, 
is ¢his a man on whose siceve for 
you to pin your faith? Is this a man 
on whose advice for you to risk your 
last shilling! The choice is before 
you, and you yourselves must choose. 

No corn-bill can do you any goud, 
be it what it may. Prices must con- 
tinue to fall, until they reach on an 
average, those of France. Wheat 
cannot be more than 4s. a bushel on 
an average of years, after May, 1823. 
Get rid of leases if you can; take no 
farms; sell off as soon as you can ; 
for holding-on can only add to your 
loss, 
60 pounds in the hundred can do you 
any good. Reductions short of this 
can only tend to lead you on to the 
loss of all. Nothing but the taking 
off of two thirds of all the taxes can 
save you, if you remain with present 
leases ; and this, 1 am persuaded, 
can never be done without a reform 
of the parliament. 1 am, theretore, 

raiy conviuced, that, if you peti- 
tion at all, the only thing that com- 
mon sense will permit vou to do, is 
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No reduction of rents short of 
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to petition for a reform of the Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament. If there 
be any of you who have gold, keep it. 
A sovereign will, two years hence, 
buy twice as much land as it will 
buy now. You will see lands for 
sale every where. There will be a 
complete transfer of property by 
ihe means that are now going on. [ 
think, that some attempt will be 
made to stop the issues of gold; 
then, a sovereign will be worth a 
oreat deal more than it isnow; and, 
if the issue uf gold should now he 
stopped, the paper will soon be like 
French Assignats. Act the part ot 
sensible men, DO NOT BE DUPED 
BY LANDLORDS OUT OF YOUR 
LAST SHILLING. 


Lam your Friend 
Anc most obedient Servant, 
War. COBBETT. 





WARNING 
TO NORFOLK FARMERS. 


Tue following article will speak 
for itself. It only brings to light 
another proof of the baseness of 
all belonging to the Whigs. Tam 
a dead match for them, however. 
I have put the whole into a pro- 
vincial pamphiet, and packed it 
off to be circulated in the county. 
We shall have brave fan with 
these Whigs; for, it was they, 
mind, who were the cause of pas- 
sing Peel's Bill; it was they who 
actually tormented the other pretty 
fellows to do the deed.—Always 


bear in mind, that the farmers’ 
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remedy is not Aigh price, but low 
vent! The Landlords and Par- 
sons only want high prices, be- 
cause, without them they cannot 


have high renis and tithes. 


INTRODUCTION, 


Kensington, 29 Dee. 1821. 
NORFOLK VARMERS, 

Tur Proceedings, an account 
of which is contained in this littl 
pamphlet, were deemed, by many 
farmers, likely to be of some 
reai use to you at this most pe- 
rilous crisis. I, therefore, at their 
request, and to the best of my re- 
collection, put on paper that ac- 
count which here follows, end left 
it with Mr. Crarxe of Bergh- 
Apton, he proposing to have it 
inserted in a Newspaper called 
the ** Norwich Mercury.” Menr- 
cury, gentlemen, was in_ the 
heathen mythology, a god of in- 
ferior station: the messenger of 
the great gods; he was swifi in 
his motions, and conveyed light 
and. knowledge down ‘to men 
Almost every great town, and 


every county, in Engiand, has a 


newspaper bearing the name of 


this second-rate god; but, as if 


for the express purpose of exciting 


the ridicule of mankind, they have 


taken this name, while they are 
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the darkest, dullest, most lumpish 
and most stupid collections of mat- 
ter that ever disgraced type-metal 
and ink many age or any country. 
Ip one respect, however, they re- 
semble the god Mercury, who, 
besides his other offices, filled that 
of pimp and parasiteto Jurrrer ; 
so these our modern Mercuries 
fill the same office in the house- 


hold of the big, blustering, hypo- 


cable, place-hunting faction’ they 
invariably belong. 

Next after Boti-Smith of the 
“ Liverpool Mercury,” the Editor 
of the Mercury of Norwich, whose 
name, | believe,is Bacon, appears 
to me to stand first on the roll of 
emptiness and stupidity. There is 
one Mercury editor at Birming- 
ham (f think itis) that may fairly 
dispute with Bacon the crown 
of poppies; but, having made a 
careful comparison of their merits, 
i hesitate not to award the prize 
to the little god of Norwich. The 
English Mercuries in general have 
the modesty and prudence to fill 
their sheets with the writings of 
others, following, in this particular, 
the example of their heathen 
name-sake, who was the mere 
hearer of the commands of Jo.; 
but, Mercury Bacon, like his 
brother Bott-Smith, is afflicted 
with that species of mental ma- 
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lady which is incessantly urging 
him on to write himself. He writes 
** Postcripts ;” and, is there in 
this werld, O God! any thing, has 
there ever been any thing, can 


there ever be any thing, to match 


in point of conceit, in point of 


pertness, in point of emptiness, 
in point of stupidity and inanity, 
those ‘ Postcripts !” 

Mr. Crarxe will do me the jus- 
tice to say, that, when he told me, 
that he would have the Proceed- 
ings put into the Norwich Mer- 
cury, and when he told nte, on 
my asking him the question, that 
the person who had the contro! 


over the paper was the writer of 


those “ Postscripts,” 1 instantly 
said, ‘ that man will no more 
‘ publish the account than he will 
‘‘cut his throat.” Thus it has 
been. Afier various pretences 
and excuses; after keeping the 
manuscript from the 24th to the 
27th, Mercury Bacon returned it, 
saying ‘ it was too long to be in- 
serted without being curtailed.” 
That is to say, without submitting 
matter, so important to every far- 
mer in the kingdom, to be pruned 
by the pen of the sprightly Mer- 
cury Bacon! This, of course, 
Mr. Crarxe rejected with scorn ; 
and thus, gentlemen the Proceed- 
ings are presented to vou in the 
present shape. 
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It was in vain that Mr. Crarke 
represented to the god of dight and 
knowledge that he inserted at full 
length all the proceedings of #ox- 
Club diners and Piit-Club din- 
ners ; it was in vain that he repre- 
sented, that the publication of the 
present proceedings was calcu- 
lated to be of real use, and espe- 
cially to the farmers; it was in 
vain that he appealed to public 
spirit and to common justice in 
support of his request: the ‘‘Post- 
In fact, 
the thing presented to him con- 


script” god was deaf. 


tained plain sense and useful 
truths ; and Mercury Bacon start- 
ed back at the sight! 

Gentlemen, how long are you 
Not 
much longer ; for you have already 


to be the sportofsuch men ! 
permitted yourselves to be led 
blindfold by them to the very edge 
of the fatal precipice! Those of 
you, who continue wilfully blind, 
merit richly all you have suffered 
Nine- 


teen years ago I said, that, unless 


and all you have to suffer. 


the system of managing the na- 
tion’s affairs were wholly changed, 
the Nobility and the Church must 


fall, and that that fall would be 


preceded by the ruin of the cul- 
From that 
day to the present day, all my 
labours have tended to prevent 
such a catastrophe ; and for this, 


tivators of the land. 
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and this only, I have had to endure 
greater, and far greater, persecu- 
tion than ever was, short of death, 
endured by any man, in England, 
before. I am firmly persuaded, 
and, indeed, I know, that the 
threatening storm might be averted. 
but, | am far from thinking that 
it will, seeing that the two factions 
divide the powers of the press 
between them, and seeing, that, i! 
this base, servile, corrupt and all- 
stupifying press prevail, there wil 
and there must arise a state of 
things, which, with Six Acts be- 
fore my eyes, | will not venture 
to describe. However, this 1 will 
say, that, in my opinion, the ques- 
tion, the awful question, whether 
the winding up of the drama shall 
be gentle or fierce, peaceful or 
bloody, depends simply on this: 
whether, before it take place, 
th» House of Commons be, or be 
not reformed. 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, let 
me, once more, beg you to place no 
hope of relief on any application 
t» the parliament, other than an 
application for a reform. To 
repeal Pecl’s Bill would be to 
cyme to an issue of Assignats ; 
and, yet, if that Bill go into full 
effect, prices will come down to 
those of the reign of Queen Anne. 
Out of this fatal circle, drawn 
round us by 


Whig-seplennial 
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parliaments, we never can get, 
without that wisdom, that energy, 
generous public spirit, that har- 
mony, that unanimous and hearty 
pull for the honour of England, 
which can never be found but ina 
parliament fairly and fully re- 
presenting the whole of the peo- 
ple. 

Gentlemen, can there be har- 
mony, can there be content, can 
there be cordial and unanimous 
support of measures to save the 
country from desolation, while 
nine tenths of the people are in a 
state of hali-starvation? In the 
reiyn of the just, mild, pious and 
glorious Queen Anne, before the 
Whigs, those great foes of our 
freedom and happiness, had ac- 
complished their direful purpose of 
Septennial Parliaments, the la- 
bouring man had siv shillings a 
week, a pair of high-lows four 
shillings, a bushel of malt two 
shillings, a pound of candles two- 
pence, a quartern loaf three-pence, 
a pound of salt a farthing ! What 
is his state now? And, shall we 
revile him and call him pauper, 
because he will not starve in 
Shall we with the Whigs, 
represent him as a nuisance, treat 


quiet ? 


him as if he were a beast, dis- 
: 

honour, degrade, and, in the per- 

sens of our countrymen, insult 

human nature itself, by proposing 
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laws to prevent them from marry- 
ing and having children! 

That you, gentlemen, may now, 
at last, open your eyes to the 
truth ; that you may see that th 
poor have their rights as well as 
the rich; that you may act a part 
worthy of the descendants of yom 
justand brave and free forefathers, 
or, that you may suffer all the pains 
of poverty, is the sincere wish of 

Your friend, 


And obedient servant, 


Wa. COBBETT 





DIVERS MATTERS. 


~_-— 


I am obliged again to postpone 
the account of the Monmouth din- 
That at Here- 


ford was a poor thing, and not 


ner to Mr. Hume. 


worth notice. 


The article which a correspon- 
dent has sent me about the Loan- 
Jobbers getting the Lords’ estates 
into their hands is too serious for 
such a subject. It is a mattér for 
fun ; and, as I always said, we 
shall have a great deal better 
chance with the Jews than with 
Besides, long be- 
fore the Jews have got possession 
of the whole, one side or the other 


the Normans. 
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will b> g'ad to call us in to assist 
it, which, on certain terms, we 
shall, I dave say, be disposed to 
do. The Hertford gentlemen talk 
about the Delt as if they had 
wholly forgotten national faith! 
O, fye, gentlemen! What “ rob 
the widows and orphans!” Did 
not Baring say, that you ought to 
continue to pay, as long as you 
had any thing to pay with? And 
was not he with Castlereagh at the 
Congress of Sovereigns of the 
Holy Alliance ! 


My Disciples, look at the “ Col- 
lective.” . They cannot repeal 
Peel's Bill. They cannot touch 
the Debt. And yet, if they do 
not do the one or the other, every 
landlord loses his estate! What 
will the “ Collective” dot No 
We shall be able 
to guess by the time that the Far- 
mer’s Meeting will take place in 
London, which will be on the 19th 
of February. 


man can tell. 


Newspaper distress. —T am 
happy to have to state, thaf the 
basest and most infamous of all 
newspapers has fallen off in sale 
more than one half!—I am much 
obliged to my correspondent for 
his information about the Ta- 
veller, or Tramper or Vagabond 
Newspaper, I shall be sure to 
make use of it in due time, 














COBBETT’S 
EVENING POST. 


(Now to be called The Gridiren.) 


—_—- -= 


Tut atrangements for setting on 
foot this daily Evening paper are 


nearly made. It is intended to 


publish the first number on 5th of 


February next, the first. day ef a 
Session, the proceedings of which 
must be memorable! ‘The tate of the 
THING will be decided during this 


session; for, if efficient measures 


be not adopted, the adoption of 


them ata later period will be too 
lute to save the THING, or 
My principal ob- 


any 
fragment of it. 
ject in this undertaking is to follow 
close upon the heels of the “ Col- 


lective” with a commentary on the 


“ grations” of its members. They 
now get the start of me; but, I in- 
tend, God willing and Six-Acts 


permitting, to send forth the com- 
mentary along with the “ orations.” 
Oh! what edifying matter shall I 
have to elucidate! What sublime 


thoughts, what majestic concep- 
tions! What an interesting scene! 
To behold a nation, now plunged 
into all the distraction of torment- 
ing embarrassment and distress, 
consoled, comforted, cheered, re- 
lieved, raised up, and made happy 
by the counsels of a Liverpool, 
a Grenyille, a Mackintosh, a Cas- 
tlereagh, a Scarlett, a 


Grenfell, a John Maberley, a Peter 


Pascoe 
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and an Edward Ellice! 


Moore, 
Really the soul is raised aloft by 


the idea! To bring down the high 
matter of those and other great le- 
gislators to the level of common 
minds; to reduce their double 
proof spirits so that they may not 
take away the breath of us com- 
mon mortals; this is one object of 
the undertaking.—Another is to 
keep before the eyes of the people 
what is going to happen! To warn 
To 


put mortgagers, lenders, borrowers, 


the farmers of their danger. 


and indeed all wpon their guard. 
Not a paper in London is there, 
which has dared to put forth a word 
of truth upon any of these matters. 
If the London papers had done 
their duty, the country could not 
have been in its present state. T am 
resolved to do mine; and though 
the toil I encounter be great, I must 
not, now that the THING is ap- 
proaching its close, flinch from 
labour though it were to cost me 
my life.—Particulars as to the office 
for receiving advertisements and 
other things will be stated here- 
after; but, I must here notice, that 
the paper is not now to be called 
“ Cobbett’s Post ;” but, 
THE GRIDIRON .—If gentlemen 
in Ireland, or elsewhere at a distance, 
wish to have the first Number, it 


may be necessary for them to send 


Evening 


the order to their newsmen almost 
directly. In that case, they will 
write for THE GRIDIRON; for 





that is to be the title. 
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objection.—It is too much to ex- 
FARMER’S MEETING. pect gentlemen to come from 

\rver having taken the opinion | Scetland, Ireland, or even from 
of several genilemen deeply in- | Wales; but, if that should be 


| 


terested in the fate of the Farmers, | convenient, it would be particu- 
‘ ee ‘ 
and anxious to assist in rescuing larly agreeable 


to all parties.— 
their neighbours from the jaws of | The proposed objects of the meet- 
ruin, I hereby invite face farmers | ing, are, to take into consideration 
from each county in England to! the state of the farmers; and to 
come to London to compose 2} con sult respecting the circulating 


Meeting to be held at the Crown | of some short paper, in the form of 
and Anchor in the Strand, on the) Resolution or otheru ise, caleu- 
Third Tuesday after the d ty 6D | lated to make clear to the farmers 
which the next Session of Parlia-| the true cause of low prices, and 
ment shall begin.—I propose that |thereby to enable them to take 
we shall dine iogether (i being a| steps in time to preserve themselves 
farmer too, ) and that the tickets and fi mities from uiter ruin.— 
for the dinner shall be ha/fa sove-| lfowever, the Mecting being once 
reign; which tickets will be pre-| formed, any gentleman will be at 


pared, and will be delivered at 


131 4 


liberty to suggest the taking of 
the places hereafter to be pointed | any other step that he may think 
out.—The main thing is to know, | likely to be beneficial—I have 


4 


as soon as may be, the names of not the vanity to think, that we 
the genilemen who mean lo come. ' shall form the most brilliant assem- 
We want no unfortunate men who | bly that ever was heard of in the 
are, afraid of /andlords or parsons. | world; but, while we shall, I hope, 
Those who are disposed to come show, that we possess plain com- 
will please to write to me, and | ,2on sense, we shall have the satis- 
inform me of their intention. If fax tion of refiecting, that the seats 
more than two choose to come|at our table have not been filled 


from any county, there can be no | by bribery and corruption. 





